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keep them in order. Heavy drinking was universal.
In "polite society" it was considered an insult to the
company if a guest departed while he could stand; when
unable to accomplish this feat, he was allowed to depart
"if he could walk." The taverns, ale houses, bars, booths
and whisky stalls could have been counted by the score:
in one street every third house sold liquor to the public.
The playhouses were very popular and were always
crowded. The stage was lighted by tallow candles set in
tin receptacles hanging from the centre; they were snuffed
from time to time, as the play progressed. On either side
of the stage near the boxes stood two soldiers with fixed
bayonets to keep order. This was necessary, as the
audience often got out of hand. Trinity College students
were fond of arriving in a body, bent on avenging some
real or imaginary wrong. They would stop the play and
smash everything within reach, while the ladies fled from
the boxes and there was a general stampede.
Concerts, lectures and meetings played an important
part in the life of the town, and favourite preachers advocat-
ing popular causes drew large crowds. Among the most
popular in Lord Redesdale's time was Dean Kirwan, an
ex-Roman Catholic priest, whose oratory drew such a
concourse that the military were employed to keep order.
Ladies were carried out of church fainting and the men's
coats were torn off their backs in the struggle to get seats.
The noise and confusion lasted till he ascended the pulpit.
His rendering of the Lord's Prayer was renowned through-
out the city. "Never before or since did mortal man
produce such wonderful effect." On ordinary occasions,
however, an anti-climax generally occurred at the close
of a charity sermon, when a race took place between the
congregation, anxious to escape without contributing to
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